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TENDENCIES  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN 
AMERICA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  * 

By  O.  H.  Burritt, 

Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

To  estimate  fairly  and  record  accurately  movements 
among  which  one  lives  and  of  which  he  is  a part  is  a difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  task;  I therefore  crave  your  indulgence 
while  I attempt  to  sketch  to  you  what  seem  to  me  to  be 
some  of  the  “Tendencies  in  Work  for  the  Blind  in  America 
in  the  Twentieth  Century.”  I have  endeavored  to  represent 
fairly  the  opinions  of  the  recognized  leaders  in  work  for  the 
blind  in  America  as  I have  gathered  those  ideas  from  study- 
ing reports,  visiting  schools,  homes,  work-shops,  from  close 
association  with  the  executive  officers  and  workers  of  Com- 
missions and  Associations  for  the  Blind,  as  Secretary  of 
two  New  York  State  Commissions  on  the  Blind;  and  from 
thirteen  years’  experience  as  Superintendent  of  two  Schools 
for  the  Blind  and  of  close  association  with  educators  of  the 
blind  and  workers  for  them  in  every  field. 

The  importance  of  efforts  to  prevent  blindness  has  not 
been  overlooked  in  America.  For  at  least  a quarter  of  a 
century  we  have  had  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  nearly 
half  the  states  of  the  Union.  The  medical  profession  has 
emphasized  the  matter  in  their  professional  journals,  in  the 
meetings  of  their  local  societies  and  of  their  State  and 
National  Associations;  instruction  has  been  given  in  our 
medical  schools  and  emphasized  in  clinics  and  dispensaries; 
but  more  recently  the  effort  has  been  to  put  the  facts  into 
more  popular  form  and  to  give  them  the  widest  possible 
publicity;  State  Commissions  and  Public  and  Private  Asso- 
ciations have  made  it  a part  of  their  work  to  give  the  facts, 
however  unpleasant  or  revolting,  in  such  form  that  the  lay 
reader  can  easily  understand  them;  old  laws  have  been 
improved,  new  and  better  laws  have  been  placed  upon  the 
statute  books : midwives  and  even  physicians  have  been 

*This  paper  first  appeared  as  a part  (pp.  450-462)  of  the  “Report  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  the  Blind”,  held  at  the  Church  House,  Westminster, 
London,  England,  June  18th  to  24th,  1914. 


prosecuted  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  these 
laws;  and  the  schools  for  the  blind  are  recognizing  their 
obligation  to  contribute,  to  the  sum  total  of  knowledge,  the 
facts  that  can  and  are  being  very  generally  secured,  recorded 
and  published  concerning  the  causes  of  blindness  of  their 
pupils.  In  order  to  make  their  data  more  uniform  and 
therefore  more  generally  serviceable,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  voted  in  1910  to  recom- 
mend to  its  membership  the  keeping  of  uniform  records 
and  in  1912  adopted  a uniform  record  card.  The  older 
point  of  view  among  educators  of  the  blind — that  blindness 
is  a calamity  which  it  is  the  duty  of  charitable  organizations 
and  the  State  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  prevent 
but  with  which  educators  of  the  blind  have  nothing  to  do — 
has  given  way  to  the  more  modern  and  more  humane  view 
that  blindness  is  so  fearful  a calamity  that  everything  possi- 
ble to  prevent  it  must  be  done  by  everyone  individually,  and 
by  any  and  every  organization  working  for  the  blind;  and 
that  our  schools  for  the  blind  have  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity to  aid  in  this  campaign  to  prevent  unnecessary  blind- 
ness. 

But  with  this  increased  emphasis  placed  upon  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  there  is  no  decrease  in  the  number  of 
blind  children  in  our  schools  for  the  blind ; for  in  the  school 
year  1912-1913  4,677  pupils  were  enrolled  in  residential 
schools  and  367  in  schools  that  have  provision  for  educating 
the  blind  with  the  seeing,  a total  of  over  5,000 — the  largest 
number  enrolled  in  any  year.  This  number  does  not  include 
adults;  for  we  have  in  nearly  all  our  States  separated  the 
blind  of  school  age,  i.  e.  speaking  broadly  between  five  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  from  the  adult  blind  for  whom  we 
have  other  provisions  in  many  of  our  States. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  say  whether  blindness  is 
relatively  on  the  increase  or  decrease.  The  recent  rapid 
increase  in  organizations  working  for  the  blind  has  multi- 
plied the  channels  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the 
provisions  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  truth  doubt- 
less is  that,  as  a result  of  greater  publicity,  a larger  per- 
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centage  of  those  of  school  age  are  in  school.  It  is  a sig- 
nificant fact  that  the  stream  of  blindness  resulting  from 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  alone  continues  to  flow  to  our 
schools  with  volume  unabated — fifty-six  (56)  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  (175)  or  32  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
who  entered  the  school  in  Philadelphia  between  September, 
1906,  and  June,  1912,  being  blind  from  this  one  cause. 

That  there  is  entire  unanimity  of  opinion  among  edu- 
cators of  the  blind  that  a blind  child  should  enter  school 
at  an  early  age — there  is  substantial  agreement  that,  under 
normal  home  conditions,  this  should  be  at  about  six  years 
of  age — is  evidenced  by  the  increased  emphasis  placed  upon 
adequate  provisions  for  pupils  of  kindergarten  age.  At 
least  two  schools  have  built  separate  buildings  for  kinder- 
garten and  primary  pupils  within  the  period  under  review. 
In  1910  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Pittsburgh  opened  a beautiful  new  building  having  a 
capacity  for  thirty  pupils  at  a cost  for  building  and  equip- 
ment of  $65,000;  and  ten  years  of  agitation  and  education 
of  State  authorities  resulted  in  the  opening  in  March,  1914, 
of  a new  kindergarten  building  at  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  which  cost  upwards  of 
$60,000  for  building  and  equipment.  This  leaves  out  of  the 
account  the  kindergarten  building  at  Overbrook  with  a ca- 
pacity of  thirty-six  pupils  erected  in  1898  as  a part  of  a 
larger  contract  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $35,000  and  the 
recently  completed  kindergarten  and  primary  department 
known  as  “the  lower  school,”  of  the  reconstructed  Perkins 
Institution  at  Watertown,  a suburb  of  Boston. 

I have  mentioned  only  those  schools  that  have  erected 
special  buildings  for  children  of  kindergarten  age.  I have 
not  mentioned  the  many  others  that  maintain  kindergartens 
which  are  housed  under  the  same  roof  as  the  older  pupils: 
some  of  these  schools  have  too  few  pupils  to  warrant  a 
separate  building  for  their  kindergarten ; others  are  engaged 
in  the  task  of  educating  bodies  of  law  makers  to  the  point 
where  they  appreciate  the  necessity  for  such  an  addition  to 
their  equipment. 
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Four  nurseries  for  blind  babies  have  been  erected  in  as 
many  States  where  blind  babies,  who  are  orphans,  half- 
orphans or  from  wretched  homes,  are  cared  for  and  trained 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  be  transferred  to  the  local  school 
for  the  blind. 

Within  the  past  decade  there  has  been  considerable 
enrichment  of  the  course  of  study  by  the  addition  of  instruc- 
tion in  such  commercial  branches  as  commercial  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  typewriting,  salesmanship ; 
by  the  provision  of  school  gardens  and  instruction  in  gar- 
dening; at  least  seven  schools  are  giving  instruction  in  a 
simple  way  in  poultry-keeping,  the  pupils  of  the  Pittsburgh 
school,  under  the  supervision  of  their  teacher,  erecting  a first- 
class  hen  house.  At  least  four  schools  have  recently  added 
to  their  tuning  departments  instruction  in  the  tuning  and 
simple  repairing  of  piano  players.  Domestic  science  or  home 
making  in  some  form  or  other  has  been  included  for  some 
time  in  the  curricula  of  many  of  our  schools;  but  an  effort 
has  been  made  recently  to  extend  this  instruction  to  include 
a greater  variety  of  subjects.  One  institution  has  provided 
instruction  in  plain  laundry  work  and  has  provided  an  old- 
fashioned  wash-tub  with  pails  to  bring  water  from  a not 
too  distant  tap,  knowing  that  few  of  our  girls  come  from 
homes  provided  with  stationary  laundry-tubs  having  hot 
and  cold  water  taps  directly  over  them,  but  that  most  of 
them  come  from  homes  where  the  movable  wash-tub  is  a 
familiar  sight  and  where  water  is  carried  from  nearby 
cisterns  or  a more  distant  well.  Instruction  in  simple  cook- 
ing is  being  provided  in  several  schools  with  practical  daily 
experience  in  laying  the  table  and  preparing  the  dining-room 
for  the  next  meal. 

The  idea  that  there  should  be  a special  college  for  the 
blind  has  never  gained  very  general  acceptance  in  America. 
One  of  our  most  experienced  and  successful  superintendents 
has  recently  advocated  such  a college,  but  he  has  himself 
told  me  that  he  did  so  only  because  he  has  waited  so  long 
in  vain  for  the  National  Government  to  make  provision  in 
some  other  way  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  that  in 
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sheer  despair  he  is  advocating  the  establishment  of  the  special 
college.  But  the  consensus  of  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind  in  America  is  that  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  blind  people  who  will  profit  by 
higher  education  in  some  form  can  be  very  well  provided 
for  at  existing  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  those 
who  see.  There  are  advantages  in  some  instances  for  our 
pupils  if  the  school  for  the  blind  is  located  in  a city  having 
a diversity  of  institutions  for  advanced  instruction  which 
the  pupils  can  attend  as  day  pupils.  They  unconsciously 
learn  much  that  is  valuable  to  them  as  they  travel  to  the 
university  in  the  morning  and  return  to  the  school  at  night, 
chief  among  the  benefits  being  the  ability  to  get  about  alone ; 
and  they  can  secure  a reasonable  amount  of  necessary  assist- 
ance from  the  teachers  at  the  school  which  they  might  other- 
wise find  exceedingly  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  secure. 
On  the  other  hand  a young  man  or  woman  has  certain  advan- 
tages who  is  attending  a college,  university,  school  of  music 
or  other  institution  for  advanced  learning  which  is  so  situ- 
ated as  to  require  him  to  live  away  from  the  school  which 
he  has  attended  and  away  from  his  home — there  is  no  better 
way  for  him  to  learn  how  to  get  on  alone  and  how  to  live 
agreeably  and  acceptably  among  those  who  see.  Instead  of 
the  special  college,  at  least  four  States  have  provided  a fund 
of  $300  a year  to  be  expended  in  paying  for  a reader  for  the 
blind  student  pursuing  a course  of  study  at  any  institution 
for  higher  learning,  and  I look  for  the  rapid  extension  of 
this  method  of  aiding  the  higher  education  of  the  blind 
because  it  is  probably  the  most  easily  and  immediately 
attainable  in  all  the  States  and  fortunately  likewise  the 
most  logical  and  most  economical  plan. 

The  three  oldest  schools  for  the  blind  in  America — New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia — which  were  all  begun  about 
1833,  were  started  by  private  philanthropy  and  all  three  have 
substantial  endowments  with  aid  by  their  respective  State 
governments.  Beginning  with  Ohio  in  1837  other  States 
began  providing,  entirely  at  public  expense,  for  the  education 
of  blind  youth  until  today  every  State  in  the  Union  either 
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has  its  own  State-supported  school  for  the  blind  or  defrays 
the  expense  of  sending  its  blind  pupils  to  a neighboring 
State.  By  a very  natural  process  in  the  evolution  of  our 
State  governments  nearly  all  State-founded  and  maintained 
institutions  for  the  several  classes  of  defectives  and  delin- 
quents became  the  victims  of  that  curse  of  American  politics 
— the  spoils  system — and  to  this  general  rule  the  schools  for 
the  blind  were  unfortunately  no  exception.  I well  remember 
when  in  1901  I first  considered  entering  the  work  for  the 
blind  how  surprised  I was  to  learn  that  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind  were  too  often  politicians  or  worn  out 
clergymen,  with  the  saving  grace  of  a few  educators.  But 
with  the  growth  of  public  sentiment  against  appointments 
and  removals  for  political  purposes  in  public  schools  and  in 
the  various  State-supported  institutions  has  come  a revul- 
sion against  the  appointment  of  the  superintendents,  officers 
and  teachers  in  our  schools  for  the  blind  for  any  reason 
except  that  of  unquestioned  fitness  for  the  work  of  educating 
blind  children.  We  cannot  yet  say  that  no  superintendents 
are  appointed  or  removed  for  political  reasons;  but  I am 
gratified  to  tell  you  that  since  1900  there  have  been  more 
educators — capable  and  progressive  school  men  in  the  prime 
of  life — appointed  as  superintendents  of  our  schools  than 
within  any  similar  period  in  the  history  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  America. 

The  first  systematic  experiment  in  the  United  States  of 
educating  blind  pupils  in  public  school  in  conjunction  with 
the  seeing  was  begun  in  Chicago  in  1900.  The  movement 
has  spread  rapidly  and  last  year  367  blind  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  ten  cities  in  six  States.  To  show  how  rapidly 
this  idea  has  spread  in  some  populous  centres  it  may  be  said 
that  in  New  York  City,  where  the  work  was  inaugurated  in 
1909,  there  were  enrolled  in  February,  1914,  155  pupils. 

Briefly  the  method  with  us  is  as  follows;  a room  in  a 
public  school  conveniently  located  is  placed  in  charge  of  a 
special  teacher  whose  first  business  it  is  to  teach  her  pupils 
to  read  and  write  a dot  type  as  soon  as  possible.  When  the 
pupil  can  read  and  write  with  facility,  the  teacher,  having 
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meanwhile  ascertained  his  attainments  in  the  other  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  learns  to  which  school  grade  the  pupil 
belongs.  He  enters  at  once  those  classes  in  which  he  can 
do  the  work — reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  language — in 
short  all  classes  except  those  in  which  even  teachers  of  the 
blind  admit  that  blind  pupils  cannot  work  to  advantage  with 
seeing  pupils,  e.  g.  writing  and  drawing.  The  special  teacher 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  grade  teacher,  copying  from 
blackboard  and  book  and  either  writing  the  matter  for  the 
pupil  on  the  Braille  writer  or  dictating  it  to  him.  In  a word, 
the  special  teacher  supplements  the  work  of  the  grade  teacher 
wherever  necessary  to  enable  the  blind  pupil  to  have  some- 
where near  an  equal  chance  with  his  seeing  classmate.  As 
the  special  teacher  may  have  pupils  from  nearly  every  grade 
in  school,  ten  has  been  found  a convenient  unit  for  one  of 
these  special  classes. 

This  work  is  still  in  its  experimental  stage;  it  presents 
numerous  problems ; the  provision  of  text  books  in  embossed 
form;  guides  to  and  from  school;  supplying  instruction 
in  music,  in  certain  handicrafts  and  trades;  and  adequate 
instruction  in  physical  education.  These  needs  are,  however, 
being  met  by  each  community  as  far  as  can  reasonably  be 
expected,  each  in  its  own  way.  In  some  centers,  as  in  Cleve- 
land, the  Board  of  Education  is  meeting  the  expense;  in 
others,  as  in  New  York  City,  it  is  being  met  by  a private 
Association,  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

A few  of  our  schools  fortunately  located  send  selected 
pupils  who  have  mastered  special  apparatus  for  their  edu- 
cation to  a near-by  high  school,  school  of  music,  school  of 
expression,  college,  or  university  for  continuation  studies. 
Occasionally  after  a pupil  has  had  several  years  at  a resi- 
dential school  for  the  blind  and  has  thoroughly  mastered  the 
special  apparatus  necessary  to  facilitate  his  work  among 
pupils  who  see,  he  is  advised  to  attend  the  high  school  in  his 
home  town.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down;  each  case 
must  be  determined  after  a careful  study  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  individual  and  the  opportunities  for  him  at  his  home 
or  elsewhere  among  those  who  see.  I would,  however,  urge 
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a careful  consideration  of  the  possibilities  for  him  at  home 
that  his  parents  may  assume  a part  of  the  responsibility  for 
his  education  and  that  he  may  retain  some  home  ties  and 
acquaintances  of  his  childhood  days. 

Present  methods  will  be  modified  in  the  light  of  expe- 
rience, but  only  those  educators  hopelessly  bound  by  tradi- 
tion fail  to  see  that  some  plan  of  educating  some  of  our  blind 
with  seeing  pupils  is  too  sane  and  sensible  to  fail. 

Within  the  period  under  review  a somewhat  distinctive 
work  in  connection  with  schools  and  associations  for  the 
blind  known  as  “Field  Work”  done  by  a worker  who  has 
come  to  be  known  as  a “Field  Officer”  has  been  originated 
where  it  had  not  before  existed  and  greatly  extended  where 
it  had  previously  existed.  So  far  as  I am  aware  this  “Field 
Work”  originated  with  our  schools.  The  original  purpose 
of  the  Field  Officer  was  to  travel  through  the  territory 
from  which  a school  drew  its  pupils,  seek  out  those  not  in 
schools,  set  forth  to  parents  the  advantages  to  be  had  for 
their  sightless  child  and  urge  them  to  see  that  he  was  enrolled 
in  a school  for  the  blind  without  further  delay ; for  our  com- 
pulsory educational  laws  are  not  generally  applicable  to  the 
blind  and  deaf.  And  I must  admit  that  where  the  school 
employs  the  right  person  as  a Field  Officer — a graduate  of 
the  school,  who  possesses  the  other  necessary  qualifications, 
among  which  faith  in  the  school  which  has  educated  him  and 
absolute  loyalty  to  it  are  the  first  requisites,  makes  the  ideal 
Field  Officer — and  follows  the  work  up  systematically  and 
thoroughly,  I must  admit  that  such  work  is  even  more 
effective  with  us  than  a compulsory  education  law. 

The  distinctive  development  of  “Field  Work”  within 
recent  years  is  the  effort  to  aid  former  pupils  and  graduates 
wherever  necessary — and  in  most  instances  such  aid  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  if  not  necessary — to  be  started  promptly 
after  leaving  school.  I regard  this  as  vital  to  the  most 
complete  success  of  our  work.  The  graduates  of  our  schools 
go  out  with  faith  in  themselves  and  in  their  ability  to  do 
their  part  of  the  world’s  work.  But  by  reason  of  their  inex- 
perience and  their  limited  opportunities,  while,  within  the 
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sheltering  walls  of  a residential  school,  of  learning  how 
seeing  people  do  things,  they  meet  with  rebuff  after  rebuff 
until  they  come  to  have  less  faith  in  themselves  and  almost 
none  at  all  in  those  who  see.  At  last  thoroughly  discouraged 
and  disheartened  tliey  give  up  and,  as  ^'Fa-cilis  est  descensus 
in  Averno”  only  those  who  have  comfortable  homes  and 
friends  and  strong  characters  resist  the  temptation  to  beg 
upon  the  streets  of  our  more  populous  cities.  If  sympathetic 
guidance  and  wherever  possible  the  actual  securing  of  a 
position  are  afforded  while  the  pupil  is  full  of  confidence  in 
himself,  there  is  far  less  danger  that  this  period  of  discour- 
agement will  ensue. 

At  the  risk  of  being  a little  tedious  may  I describe  this 
work  a little  more  in  detail  in  one  school  which  has  employed 
a Field  Officer  continuously  since  1903.  When  the  pupil 
is  about  three-fourths  through  school,  the  superintendent 
and  teachers  meet  for  a kind  of  educational  clinic  in  order 
to  obtain  accurate  information  concerning  the  pupil’s  capa- 
bilities that  during  the  remainder  of  his  course  he  may  be 
developed  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  efficiency  along 
the  lines  of  his  individual  capabilities.  From  this  point  on 
he  has,  using  the  language  of  the  university,  one  major  and 
several  minors.  During  his  last  year  in  school,  reports  are 
made  in  writing  by  the  teachers  in  the  several  departments, 
in  which  he  has  been  receiving  instruction.  These  reports 
are  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  being  filed  in  the  Super- 
intendent’s office,  the  other  with  the  Field  Officer.  Thus 
two  or  three  years  before  the  pupil  graduates  the  superin- 
tendent, teachers  and  Field  Officer  have  been  considering 
his  problem  with  him;  the  Field  Officer’s  business  is  to  do 
his  utmost  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  plan  that  has  been 
formulated  for  the  pupil,  and  when  he  leaves  school  the  pupil 
himself  knows  what  he  will  endeavor  to  do.  He  knows,  too, 
that  the  officers  and  teachers  of  his  school  expect  him  to 
succeed  and  this  has  a wonderful  influence  upon  his  attitude 
towards  success. 

But  the  work  of  the  Field  Officer  is  not  confined  solely 
to  the  pupil  leaving  school.  His  knowledge,  gained  through 
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several  years  of  experience,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
problem  of  the  recently  blinded  adult  in  an  effort  to  aid  him 
in  readjusting  himself  to  his  changed  conditions. 

The  Field  Officer  spends  much  of  his  time  in  securing 
orders  to  be  filled  by  blind  workers;  his  effort  being  to 
secure  remunerative  employment  for  them  in  their  own 
homes  and  communities  wherever  possible,  reserving  the 
institution  for  those  for  whom  no  other  solution  is  possible. 

I trust  I have  made  it  clear  that  the  Field  Officer  is 
employed  for  the  specific  purposes  above  enumerated,  thus 
relieving  the  superintendent  of  the  detail  which  such  work 
necessarily  entails.  The  recent  trend  in  American  educa- 
tion towards  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance 
only  strengthens  our  position  in  similar  work  for  the  blind. 
Please  understand  we  do  not  guarantee  positions : we  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  secure  them  and  it  is  then  the 
problem  of  the  individual  to  make  good  in  them.  Similar 
work  is  done  by  schools,  colleges  and  technical  schools  for 
those  who  see.  If  such  assistance  is  considered  necessary 
and  desirable  for  those  who  see,  how  much  more  so  for 
those  who  have  the  additional  handicap  of  blindness! 

Friends  of  the  blind  in  two  States,  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  succeeded  in  securing  in  1903  action  by  their 
respective  legislatures  providing  for  the  appointment,  by  the 
Governors,  of  State  Commissions  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  their  blind  citizens  with  particular  reference  to  the  adult 
blind.  The  work  of  these  two  Commissions,  including  the 
publication  of  their  reports,  has  given  a remarkable  impetus 
to  work  for  the  adult  blind.  Other  States,  notably  New 
Jersey  and  Ohio,  have  permanent  Commissions,  and  the 
temporary  Commissions  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
have  been  made  permanent.  The  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion, a voluntary  organization  of  those  interested  in  the 
blind,  was  one  of  the  first  private  organizations  formed  to 
aid  the  adult  blind,  and  it  was  this  organization  that  brought 
about  the  appointment  of  the  first  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion. Since  then  private  Associations,  of  which  the  New 
York  Association  is  a conspicuous  example,  have  been  or- 
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ganized,  whose  purposes  almost  universally  include  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  aiding  the  blind  in  every  possible 
way,  the  principal  aim  being  “to  help  the  blind  to  help  them- 
selves” by  aiding  them  in  securing  work.  Earlier  efforts 
for  the  adult  blind  of  working  age  were  almost  universally 
along  the  line  of  establishing  working  or  industrial  homes 
and  the  adult  blind  owe  much  to  these  older  institutions, 
but  the  almost  universal  feeling  with  us  today  is  that  work- 
shops are  far  better  than  homes  and  the  present  trend  is 
all  in  the  direction  of  establishing  workshops  at  convenient 
populous  centers  wherever  the  number  of  able-bodied  blind 
people  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  it.  Here  we  frankly 
admit  we  have  much  to  learn  from  you  but  we  are  in  entire 
accord  with  those  of  you  who  pay  your  workers  by  piece 
work,  that  here  as  elsewhere  the  blind  may  be  accorded  the 
same  treatment  as  the  seeing  and  that  we  may  have  every 
advantage  of  the  incentive  to  work. 

I believe  that  I represent  fairly  the  opinions  of  a large 
majority  of  our  educators  and  workers  for  the  blind  when 
I say  that  we  have  progressed  further  toward  the  goal  of  a 
uniform  type  for  the  blind  of  America  during  the  nine  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  Convention  of 
1905  than  during  any  previous  quarter  of  a century.  So 
acrimonious  had  the  discussions  concerning  the  type  ques- 
tion become  at  the  biennial  Conventions  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind — our  National  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Educators  of  the  Blind — that  by  common  con- 
sent all  type  questions  were  omitted  from  the  programs  of 
the  conventions  of  this  organization — a situation  similar  to 
that  which,  I am  informed,  has  obtained  in  Europe.  Your 
differences  are,  however,  problems  within  a single  type 
while  with  us  it  has  been  a question  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  two  types,  the  New  York  Point  and  the  American  Braille. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  the  war  for  supremacy  has  been 
waged  between  these  two  types  and  the  type  problem  in 
America  is  still  unsolved. 

But  there  was  a small  group  of  capable  blind  people 
who  felt  so  keenly  the  injustice  to  the  blind  of  a diversity 
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of  types  that  their  organization  known  as  the  American 
Blind  People’s  Higher  Education  and  General  Improvement 
Association  had  appointed  as  early  as  1900  the  Tactile  Print 
Investigating  Commission  to  study  the  problem  which  had 
been,  temporarily  at  least,  tabooed  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors.  Because  of  the  feeling  that  had  been 
aroused  among  the  educators  of  the  blind  on  account  of 
their  differences  on  the  type  question,  membership  in  the 
Association  of  Instructors  had  been  greatly  restricted,  not 
more  than  three  members  with  the  power  to  vote  oeing 
permitted  from  any  one  institution  and  these  the  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  superintendent  of  the  school 
and  one  teacher  delegate.  The  result  was  that  while  others 
might  attend  the  Conventions  and  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sions, yet  as  they  could  not  vote,  they  felt  that  they  were 
excluded  from  free  and  full  participation  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention.  The  American  Blind  People’s  Higher 
Education  and  General  Improvement  Association,  feeling 
that  its  members  were  not  fully  welcome  in  the  Convention 
of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  quite  naturally  restricted  its 
membership  to  blind  people.  But  the  judgment  of  the  saner 
blind  people  prevailed  and  at  Saginaw  (Mich.)  in  1905,  the 
constitution  of  this  organization  was  so  amended  as  to  admit 
to  membership  seeing  as  well  as  blind  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was  organized,  the 
Tactile  Print  Investigating  Commission  became  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee  and  with  this  new  national  organization 
admitting  to  its  membership  blind  and  seeing,  educator  of 
the  young  blind  and  worker  for  the  adult  blind,  there  was 
ushered  in  the  dawn  of  a better  day  for  those  who  must  read 
with  their  fingers. 

The  Uniform  Type  Committee,  composed  of  some  of 
our  most  capable  blind  people,  began  its  work  of  investiga- 
tion to  secure  facts  upon  which  to  base  conclusions.  From 
1905  to  1909  the  Committee  had  only  indifferent  support 
from  the  great  majority  of  the  educators  of  the  blind,  who 
felt  that  this  matter  of  types  belonged  peculiarly  to  them. 
But  the  Committee  proceeding  slowly  arid  cautiously,  firm 
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in  the  belief  of  the  correctness  of  their  position  and  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  took  at  each  succeeding  Convention 
of  the  Workers  for  the  Blind  a position  in  advance  of  that 
taken  at  the  preceding  Convention.  While  the  data  pre- 
sented at  Boston  in  1907,  at  Columbus  in  1909  and  at  Over- 
brook (Philadelphia)  in  1911  was  limited  in  amount  (for 
during  these  six  years  the  Committee  had  at  its  disposal  less 
than  $200  with  which  to  meet  all  expenses,  including  the  pub- 
lication of  three  reports),  the  work  had  been  done  so  care- 
fully and  so  thoroughly  that  subsequent  investigations  only 
strengthened  the  findings  reported  at  these  Conventions. 
Impelled  by  a remarkable  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  cause 
and  in  the  belief  of  its  ultimate  triumph  the  Committee  came 
forward  at  Overbrook  with  a detailed  statement  of  their 
financial  needs  and  a pledge  that  the  Committee  of  ten,  all 
of  whom  were  blind,  would  raise  $1,800,  if  the  Convention 
would  pledge  $1,200.  Under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
$1,500  was  raised  on  the  floor  of  the  Convention  in  twenty- 
five  minutes,  and  with  $3,000  placed  at  its  disposal  for  neces- 
sary expenses  connected  with  its  work  of  investigation 
another  forward  step  was  taken.  When  the  Committee  made 
its  splendid  report  at  the  Jacksonville  (111.)  Convention  last 
summer,  it  carried  with  it  a large  majority  of  the  educators 
present;  but  when  they  asked  the  Convention  for  $10,000 
additional  with  which  to  complete  the  work,  the  magnitude 
of  the  request  staggered  the  delegates.  But  the  cause  is  just 
and  thanks  to  the  determination  of  the  Committee  and  to 
the  inspiring  leadership  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Holmes,  the  task  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  was  begun 
in  February,  (1914)  and  with  the  able  direction  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel,  of  New  York  City,  we  now  have  in  hand  nearly 
$7,500. 

But  great  as  was  the  need  for  funds  with  which  to 
meet  necessary  expenses,  the  greatest  advance  of  the  Type 
Committee  is  the  winning  of  the  confidence  and  support 
of  a large  majority  of  the  superintendents  and  educators  of 
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the  blind.  When  we  consider  the  bitterness  that  had  been 
engendered  in  America  over  this  question  of  types,  this  is  a 
remarkable  achievement.  May  I be  pardoned  if  I again 
remind  this  audience  how  difficult  is  our  task : for  we  must 
harmonize  the  ardent  advocates  of  two  systems  quite  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  and  not  the  advocates  of  certain  com- 
binations within  the  same  system. 

We  have  not  yet  achieved  all  we  expect  and  hope 
for,  but  we  expect  by  the  next  Convention,  which  meets 
in  1915,  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  just  across  the  bay  from  San 
Francisco,  to  have  reached  the  goal  of  the  basic  elements 
of  a uniform  dot  type  for  our  American  readers.  All 
the  investigations  of  the  Committee  point  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  three-level  line  of  the  Braille  system  can  be 
more  accurately  and  more  rapidly  read  than  a two-level  line 
but  that  the  principles  of  frequency  of  recurrence  and  of 
variable  spacing  which  originated  with  the  New  York  Point 
possess  such  advantages  that  the  uniform  type  of  the  future 
must  avail  itself  of  them.  I hope  that  I am  not  too  opti- 
mistic in  believing  that  the  year  1915  will  see  us  very  near 
the  goal  of  uniformity  for  America.  I am  sure  that  I express 
the  wish  and  the  hope  of  a great  majority  of  our  profession 
in  America  who  have  at  heart  the  problems  of  100,000  blind 
people  when  I ask  you  to  take  steps  to  meet  us  half  way  in 
this  matter  that  we  may  do  our  utmost  toward  realizing  the 
ideal  of  a uniform  type  for  the  blind  of  the  English-speaking 
world — yes,  for  all  blind  people  throughout  the  world.  Is 
this  too  much  to  ask?  Will  not  this  International  Conven- 
tion do  the  least  that  can  be  asked  by  appointing  a Committee 
to  confer  with  our  Uniform  Type  Committee  to  see  whether 
we  cannot  reach  some  common  ground  of  agreement? 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the  same  year 
(1907)  saw  the  founding  of  two  magazines  published  in  the 
interests  of  the  blind,  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind — an  embossed  monthly  magazine  issued  in  two  types 
in  an  edition  of  8,000  copies,  of  which  Mr.  Walter  G. 
Holmes  is  the  editor,  and  “The  Outlook  for  the  Blind,”  a 
quarterly  magazine  in  ordinary  type  for  workers  for  the 
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blind  with  a circulation  of  2,000  copies,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Mr,  Charles  F.  F,  Campbell.  The  founding  of 
both  these  magazines  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the 
blind.  The  blind  readers  look  forward  eagerly  to  the 
monthly  visits  of  the  embossed  magazine  and  the  educators 
and  workers  welcome  the  arrival  each  quarter  of  the  ‘‘Out- 
look for  the  Blind.”  As  distances  in  America  are  so  great, 
visits  among  the  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the  various 
institutions  are  rare.  The  need  is  therefore  all  the  greater 
for  a medium  through  which  ideas  can  be  disseminated 
among  those  who  are  working  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  And 
this  need  the  “Outlook”  is  meeting  most  acceptably.  Mr. 
Campbell  and  his  former  wife,  the  late  Mrs.  Wilhelmina 
Campbell,  and  her  sister,  the  present  Mrs.  Campbell,  have 
rendered  a distinct  service  to  our  work  in  America  by  the 
publication  for  some  years  of  the  only  magazine  of  its  kind 
in  America.  The  publication  of  what  has  been  done  in  one 
school  has  stimulated  other  schools  to  efforts  along  similar 
lines.  We  have  come  to  feel  that  the  “Outlook”  is  a neces- 
sity and  we  regard  it  as  a very  definite  contribution  to  work 
for  the  blind  in  America  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  two 
capable  and  devoted  helpers. 

With  reference  to  source  of  income  our  schools  belong 
to  one  of  two  classes.  A few  of  these — usually  our  oldest 
schools,  not  more  than  five  or  six — are  supported  by  private 
endowment  supplemented  by  State  aid;  the  great  majority 
are  supported  entirely  by  funds  appropriated  by  their  respec- 
tive State  legislatures.  These  appropriations  vary  from  less 
than  $200  to  over  $400  per  pupil.  The  more  usual  method 
is  to  appropriate  a lump  sum  based  upon,  but  usually  smaller 
than,  the  detailed  estimates  of  the  school’s  need  made  by  the 
Boards  of  Managers  and  Superintendents,  Some  of  our 
State-supported  schools  are  greatly  restricted  in  their  activi- 
ties because  of  insufficient  funds ; others  are  more  generously 
treated;  the  entire  matter  depends  wholly  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  State  towards  education. 

As  an  indication  of  the  trend  in  the  education  of  the 
young  blind  I cannot  do  better  than  describe  three  of  our 
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most  recently  reconstructed  school  plants,  viz. : the  school 
at  Overbrook,  which  is  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia;  the  Maryland  School  at  Overlea,  a suburb 
of  Baltimore,  and  the  Perkins  Institution  at  Watertown, 
a suburb  of  Boston,  These  three  schools  happen  to  belong 
to  the  first  group  mentioned,  i.  e.  they  are  privately  endowed, 
and  their  income  is  supplemented  by  public  funds.  As 
they  are  governed  by  boards  of  managers  that  are  self- 
perpetuating  bodies  who  are  entirely  free  to  manage  their 
schools  as  they  will,  their  reconstructed  plants  are  the 
embodiment  of  the  most  advanced  thought  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  in  America.  All  three  are  located 
in  rural  or  quasi-rural  communities  in  close  proximity  to 
populous  centers.  All  recognize  the  beneficial  effects  of 
abundance  of  light  and  fresh  air;  all  have  low  and  some- 
what extended  buildings  for  reasons  of  safety,  and  to  avoid 
unnecessary  climbing  of  stairs,  and  resultant  noise  and  con- 
fusion. The  Philadelphia  and  Boston  schools  are  built  for 
the  entire  separation  of  the  sexes,  boys  and  girls  coming 
together  only  for  daily  prayers  and  for  choir  practice;  the 
Baltimore  (Maryland)  school  teaches  boys  and  girls  to- 
gether in  the  same  class  rooms.  The  Philadelphia  school, 
rebuilt  in  1897-98,  houses  its  pupils  in  a kindergarten  build- 
ing (where  live  thirty-six  children,  their  teachers,  two 
housemothers  and  the  necessary  help),  and  in  six  cottages 
— four  with  twenty-four,  two  with  thirty  pupils  each — in 
which  pupils  are  classified  according  to  age  and  physical  and 
mental  development.  Pupils  eat  in  a common  dining-room, 
one  for  each  sex  where  they  sit  by  families.  The  Philadel- 
phia school,  the  first  of  the  three  to  be  reconstructed,  is  a 
combination  of  the  cottage  and  congregate  plans  with  a 
capacity  for  192  pupils;  site,  plant  and  furnishings  cost  in 
1898  slightly  in  excess  of  $400,000 — it  could  not  be  repro- 
duced today  for  less  than  $800,000.  We  recently  purchased 
an  additional  three  and  one-half  acres  of  land  at  a cost  of 
$55,000. 

The  Maryland  school  was  reconstructed  in  1911-1912 
with  a capacity  for  about  120  white  and  60  colored  pupils  at 
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an  approximate  cost  of  $100,000.  There  are  at  present  four 
cottages  for  white,  two  for  colored  entirely  detached;  an 
administration  building  and  a superintendent’s  house.  Here 
the  cottages  are  complete  units  with  kitchen  and  dining- 
room where  teachers  and  pupils  eat  together.  Pupils  are 
classified  for  living  purposes  as  at  the  Philadelphia  school, 
according  to  age  and  physical  and  mental  development;  but 
the  plan  specifically  provides  for  the  pupils  to  do  more  of  the 
daily  routine  than  was  planned  for  at  the  Philadelphia 
(Overbrook)  school. 

A study  of  the  latest  plant  to  be  reconstructed — that 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  many  years  located  at  South 
Boston  (Mass.),  now  at  Watertown,  a suburb  of  Boston — 
is  interesting  not  only  because  as  the  latest  it  attempts  to 
embody  all  the  best  features  of  five  or  six  of  our  newest 
plants,  but  because  the  director,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  after 
long  experience  in  schools  for  the  blind,  availed  himself  not 
only  of  all  the  best  thought  in  America  but  visited  66  insti- 
tutions, societies  and  associations  for  the  blind  in  Europe 
before  beginning  plans  for  the  new  plant.  Besides  he  had 
only  a few  years  before,  directed  the  rebuilding  of  the  school 
at  Philadelphia  and  so  pleased  was  he  with  this  beautiful 
plant  that  he  went  to  Boston  in  1907  fully  intending  to 
reproduce  there  the  Overbrook  plant.  The  Spanish  Mission 
style  of  architecture  in  the  Philadelphia  school,  however, 
has  been  replaced  at  Boston  by  English  architecture  of  the 
Tudor  period.  The  plant  has  seven  buildings,  an  adminis- 
tration building,  four  cottages  for  the  boys,  four  for  the 
girls  of  the  upper  school,  each  group  built  around  a close, 
each  cottage  having  a capacity  for  about  twenty  pupils : the 
lower  school  where  there  is  separate  provision  for  both 
housing  and  schooling  120  pupils  of  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary age ; a power  house,  printing  plant  and  quarters  for  the 
male  employees;  a small  hospital;  and  the  director’s  house. 
The  special  feature  of  this  newest  residential  school  for  the 
blind  is  the  provision  for  what  Director  Allen  has  aptly  called 
“contributory  effort”  by  the  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls.  For 
each  cottage  family  in  the  upper  school,  numbering  about 
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twenty-five,  only  one  domestic — the  cook — spends  all  her 
time  in  the  cottage,  the  half-time  of  a second  domestic  being 
all  that  is  required  to  keep  the  cottage  in  order.  Boys  and 
girls  alike,  lay  the  table,  wash  and  dry  the  dishes,  brush  the 
crumbs  from  the  floor,  make  their  beds,  dust  the  floors  of 
their  bed-rooms  and  of  the  halls  and  living  rooms,  the  work 
being  assigned  according  as  a pupil  is  totally  blind  or  is 
possessed  of  a little  sight.  The  totally  blind  wash  and  dry 
the  dishes,  and  make  the  beds ; the  partially  blind  brush  the 
floors  and  dust  the  furniture,  sight  being  not  absolutely 
necessary  but  highly  desirable  for  such  work.  These  house- 
hold duties  are  so  assigned  that  pupils  can  perform  the  nec- 
essary work  and  prepare  their  lessons  as  well 

The  purpose  of  all  this  “contributory  effort”  is  to  give 
the  pupils  the  opportunity  to  realize  in  some  small  degree 
that  education  costs  something;  that  nothing  in  this  world 
worth  the  having  is  to  be  had  without  effort;  and  that,  as 
the  opportunities  for  blind  people  are  somewhat  limited 
and  restricted,  they  should  welcome  every  opportunity  to  do 
the  small  things  that  they  may  later  be  capable  of  greater 
achievements : for  what  is  more  true  than  this : “He  that  is 
faithful  in  little,  is  faithful  also  in  much.” 

Director  Allen  does  not  claim  originality  for  this 
scheme : it  was  begun  in  the  girls’  school  in  Dr.  Howe’s  time 
and  it  has  been  in  successful  operation  there  for  many  years : 
Mr.  Allen’s  contribution  is  the  extension  of  the  plan  to  the 
boys’  school  as  well.  I visited  the  school  for  three  days  late 
in  May  and  I am  enthusiastic  about  the  plan,  for  in  it  I 
believe  there  are  great  possibilities.  Boys  and  girls  that  go 
through  school  with  such  opportunities  make  men  and 
women  who  can  bring  things  to  pass. 

The  twentieth  century  has  brought  a more  general  ac- 
ceptance by  American  educators  of  the  blind  of  the  thought 
that  the  aim  in  the  education  of  the  blind  is  after  all  the 
development  of  the  power  to  achieve  self-support,  an  aim 
that  experience  has  proven  is  entirely  possible  for  the  young 
man  or  woman  without  sight  who  is  in  other  respects 
normal.  The  efficiency  of  all  our  schools  must  therefore  be 
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judged,  not  by  the  amount  of  money  expended  or  by  the 
beauty  of  the  plants,  but  by  the  capabilities  of  our  graduates 
judged  by  the  above  standard — the  ability  of  the  blind  per- 
son to  take  his  place  in  the  seeing  world  side  by  side  with 
his  brother  man  who  sees. 
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